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Music for the Marionette Theater 


Verna Arvey 


(Permission to reprint this very fine article from “Etude” has been 
courteously granted by the Editor. Verna Arvey, the author is the wife of 
William Grant Still, well known American composer.) 


There are some who label the puppet music of modern composers as 
“delightful whimsies” and “clever innovations.” However, when the 
antiquity of the marionette theatre and the serious quality of its intentions 
are known, it will be seen that things connected with it need not be 
whimsical, nor are they necessarily innovations. 

The lure of the mechanical theatre for a modern musician is indeed 
great. Where else can his compositions be accompanied by a perfect, 
artistic spectacle that distracts the listener so little from his music? Such 
an attraction is not to be denied. Not only the moderns, but also some of 
the world’s finest composers have succumbed to this lure. 

Puppet plays have had in many cases a religious significance. Often, 
when these mechanical actors were bent on amusement, they were really 
offering biting, pointed satire that served to call the attention of the 
public to evils to which they would ordinarily not listen—evils to which 
they would comfortably close their eyes. 

Some authorities consider African primitives the orginators of 
marionettes. Throughout these native puppet shows, throbbing tom-toms 
form the musical accompaniment. The North American Hopis are said 
to use marionettes in religious festivals. Their actions are accompanied 
by appropriate chants, in the regular style of Hopi song. 

All of the ancient civilizations had puppets: Egypt, Greece, Burma, 
Siam, Java, Rome (later the Italians made a fine art of puppetry), China, 
Japan, India (its fairy lore), and Sicily, among others. 


Oriental Puppet Shows 


The Chinese shadow-play was first mentioned in the historical 
annals of Se-ma Ts’ien, relating to the year 121 B.C. It is accompanied 
(even in the present day) by a small orchestra, while the roles are recited 
by an operator seated behind a curtain. Japan, too, has a reciter, or chan- 
ter for puppet plays- He is called Gidayu. and is a recognized artist. He 
gives all of the speeches, even to describing the changing expressions 
on the actors’ faces. By his side sits a player of the three-stringed Japan- 
ese samisen. Before the introduction of the samisen into the Japanese 
marionette theatre, the tapping of the chanter’s fan marked the rhythm 
of the verse. In some elaborate performances, there are more than a 
score of chanters, and an equal number of samisen players. 

The music of the samisen as an accompaniment to the voice appears 
complicated on first hearing. Really, it is simple. The erratic vocal line 
is the most difficult to comprehend. The samisen is always regular. 
It carries the melody in both slow and fast music. Above it moves the 
voice, following the instrument at varying tempi, which gives a first 
impression of disunity. The spoken word is much in evidence in Japanese 
music, and the different inflections of these words are as exact as the notes 
themselves. When, however, they approximate a wail, they tend to 
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make the hearer believe that new tonalities are approached. This is not 
true, for the vocal-samisen music is, for the most part, pentatonic. 

At one time, Takemoto Chikugo invented music for the marionette 
stage he set up in Osaka. Because his music was loud and vulgar, 
Miyako Itchu invented softer songs. Both, however, were suppressed 
by the government on the grounds of indecency. Later they reappeared 
under the seals of other composers. 

When, in Japan (1607-1688) a beautiful court lady of Yeddo wrote a 
play called “The Story of the Lady Jojuri,” it was later (during the 
Eiroken period) set to samisen music and presented for puppets in 
Kyoto, by a woman singer. It found its way into the homes of noblemen, 
and finally into court, and inspired Takemoto Gidayu (early 17th century) 
to invent more brilliant puppet shows to the accompaniment of Jojuri 
recitation and samisen music. He also was summoned to court. 

Java has many different kinds of shadow puppets (wooden, leather 
or paper—each one used for specal dramas) as well as marionettes. 
Stowitts says the same music is used for them as in the Javanese theatre, 
where human actors portray every musical motif and emphasize every 
beat of the rhythm. Whatever takes place on the stage follows the music, 
beat by beat. The marionette theatre, in this respect, is the mechanical 
counterpart of the human theatre. It is interesting to note that in Java, 
the Wajang Purwa (shadow-play) has a mystic significance. ‘The tales 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are re-enacted. Thus the accom- 
panying music cannot fail to have a religious meaning. This music is 
based on the slendro, or five toned scale. The music for the Wajang 
Gedog, the shadow-play with historical significance, is based on an entirely 
different scale. 

Bali also has its marionettes and shadow-puppet plays. Covarrubias 
declares, however, that their orchestral accompaniments differ greatly 
from those used for Balinese dances. Gender Wajang—four xylophones— 
form the orchestra for the shadow-plays. Between the toes of his right 
foot, the dalang (master of ceremonies) holds a sort of hammer with 
which he knocks out rhythms which are indications to the orchestra. 
This Wajang music is “delicate, watery—rich tone colors and suspended 
tempos like bells and fountains playing a Debussyian melody.” 


With Church License 


At one time theatrical performances were suppressed by the early 
Christian church in Athens. Puppet shows alone escaped the ban. Then 
it was that Heron, the Greek mathematician, wrote the play called “The 
Apotheosis of Bacchus,” in which puppet Bacchantes danced around a 
puppet Bacchus to the sound of tambourines and cymbals. In general, 
when puppet plays were given in ancient Greece, someone read the poem 
behind the scenes, with lyre and flute accompanying the reader’s voice. 

The Turkish leading puppet, Karaguez (Black Eye), acts to the music 
of the fife and drum. In Turkish puppet plays every character has a 
theme (leit-motif) which he sings as he enters, or which is played at that 
precise moment by the orchestra. “Music' plays so great a part in the 
Turkish shadow-plays that they are almost operas,” says Madge Anderson 
in “The Heroes of the Puppet Stage.” The inimitable Karaguez knows 
the musical themes of all the other characters in the plays well enough 
to satirize or parody them, and thus to invite laughter. 
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And In Europe 

When Lucrezia Borgia was married to Don Alfonzo d’Este, a grand 
ballet for dolls was given for her at Bologna. In 1670 “Il Girello” was 
written by Jacopo Melani and A. Stradella for marionettes, and produced 
in Florence. It was a burlesqued musical drama. In 1679, marionettes 
came to the Adriatic in an orthodox drama per musica by Francesco 
Antonio Pistochini, called “Il Leandro.” In 1680 “Damira Placata,” a 
marionette opera by Marc’ Antonio Ziani, was given in Venice. Then, in 
1681, K. Antonio dal Gaudio set “L’Ulisse in Feacia” to music for marion- 
ettes. When the marionette opera finally appeared in Paris, according 
to W. J. Lawrence, it was done with scenery, ballet and all the adjuncts 
of a major performance. 

Puppet shows have been long common in England. In a Spectator of 
1711, a reference is made tc Pinkethman, a “motion-maker” in whose 
scenes the divinities of Olympus ascended and descended to the strains of 
music. In another puppet play at this time there were “several figures 
dancing jiggs, sarabands, and country dances.” In this case, the music 
corresponded to the folk dance music of the period. 

Folk dance music was used in many cases as the simpliest, most 
easily understood accompaniment to puppet plays. An exact, slow rhythm 
indicated the commonplace elements of the drama. A still slower rhythm 
depicted sadness; and a quick, jerky rhythm gave a feeling of satire 
and fun. 

In the German puppet play called “Casperl and the Magic Flute,” 
Casperl set out on a journey on which he met and made fun of all the 
characters in Mozart’s opera. Famous operas had a different way of 
appearing in marionette form, however. Just as the operas of the classic 
period all had ballet versions in France and Vienna, other musical 
centers presented them as marionette shows, with well known singers 
behind the scenes. Mozart’s “Bastien and Bastienne” was produced in 
this fashion in Paris and Brussels, while puppets also enacted the operatic 
masterpieces of Bellini, Verdi and Rossini, as well as “La Serva Padrona” 
of Pergolesi. 

In Haydn’s youth at Vienna, he became greatly attracted to the 
Italian puppets of one Bernardoni, and wrote for them a marionette opera 
called “The Devil on Two Sticks.” Later, he wrote four marionette operas 
for Prince Esterhazy at Eisenstadt. “Philemon and Baucis” was a little 
play with music, given at the celebration honoring the Empress’ visit to 
Esterhazy. Haydn wrote the fourth part of “Genievre” and the parody 
opera “Dido” for marionettes. Later he composed an overture and 
entr’acte music for a puppet play entitled “The Desire for Revenge 
Punished” or “The House That Burned Down.” Unfortunately, almost 
all of this music is now lost. Haydn’s “Toy Symphony” is generally 
supposed to have been inspired by mechanical dancers and actors. At any 
rate, it has been used extensively as accompanying music for later marion- 
ette shows. 

Many composers have written short pieces descriptive of marionettes. 
Gounod’s famous Funeral March of a Marionette, however, is said to have 
been inspired by the eccentric gait of an English critic. Gounod’s pupils 
were charmed with his musical fantasy and begged him to put it on 
paper. Casella wrote his Pupazetti; Tschaikowsky had a March of the 
Puppets in his “Nutcracker Suite”; Gennaro Napoli included a marionette 
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piece in his “Children’s Scenes”; Ernst Toch composed a witty Marionetten 
Tanz as one of the six parts of his “Bunte Suite, Op. 48” for orchestra; 
and so it goes. 

Jaromir Weinberger, born in 1896 at Prague, wrote an Overture to 
a Marionette Play, for orchestra. George Antheil, our rather rabid 
American “modernistic’ composer, wrote, in 1927-1930, a chamber opera, 
or ballet, for marionettes, called “Flight.” The marionette Tanz from the 
“Bunte Suite” of Ernst Toch is scored entirely for piano and brass, a 
combination that suggests the mechanical actor. The same composer has 
a Pinocchio Overture, which was inspired by his reading of a book about 
Pinocchio to his eight year old daughter. Almost every composer has at 
some time written something of this sort. 


In Lausanne, the Marionette Theatre has yearly productions, for which 
music is composed by Arthur Honegger or Paul Piquet. The American 
Burrill Phillips composed a ballet called “Princess and Puppet” in which 
the story is told in a series of entr’actes and dancing tableaux rather than 
in a scene of consecutive action. It is puppet music and calls for puppet 
dancing. 

For The Teatro dei Piccoli of Rome, Respighi wrote a delightful score 
called “La Bella Dormente nel Bosco (The Sleeping Beauty in the Woods).” 
It is a charmingly orchestrated fairy opera in three acts, dainty, impres- 
sionistic and graceful. It is said to restore dignity to the marionette form, 
while not being hampered by its limitations. It was produced in 1921. 
Casella also wrote music for this Marionette Theatre, as did Malipiero. 
The latter’s composition was a little humourous puppet ballet called “The 
Savages.” In it he tried to achieve new effects despite a much reduced 
orchestra. 

Respighi’s response to the grotesqueness and the quality of caricature 
inherent in marionettes was immediate. “A marionette,” wrote he, “is a 
stylized actor. Therefore, a stylized art (that is, opera in its traditional 
Italian form) is adapted to it. The grotesque nature of the puppet is 
accentuated when it dances. Those who see the dance as a cerebral 
phenomenon will find interesting and charming motifs in the marionettes’ 
angular gestures.” Respighi himself saw the dance as a passive art, 
entirely dependent on music, which it makes visible. He felt that it could 
be expressed only by means of the human form. Thus the resources of 
the marionette theatre are limited. It does not offer a wide field for 
experiment, in Respighi’s opinion. 

The puppet music in Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” and in Lord Berners’ 
“Luna Park” can scarcely be termed pure puppet music, since the puppets 
themeselves turn out to be more than mere mechanisms, and the music 
to be more articulate and emotional than is customary in such cases. 
As a matter of fact, Berners’ actors are designated as freaks, not puppets, 
and the music of each one characterizes his peculiar deformity. Berners 
has put to good musical use his knowledge of human psychology. 

De Falla’s brilliant “El Retablo de Maese Pedro” is perhaps the 
cleverest of all puppet music. It is at once ultramodern and archaic 
Castilian in flavor, and contains various old dances, such as the gaillard 
and the seguidilla. Stravinsky once said that “El Retablo” is one work 
in which De Falla had deliberately freed himself from the folklorist 
influence under which he was “in danger of stultfying himself.” 
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This miniature opera, less than a half hour in length, was com- 
missioned by the Princess de Polignac for her puppet theatre. It is based 
on an adventure of Don Quijote in the second part of Cervantes’ tale, 
when the chivalrous adventurer and Sancho Panza rest at an inn to 
view a traveling puppet show. There are three singers and twenty-three 
players in the orchestra. All the instruments (strings, woodwinds and 
harpsichord) are muted to suggest the idea of puppets. 

There are puppets of two sizes in the production: small puppets be- 
longing to Maese Pedro and large puppets to represent the real persons in 
the drama. Thus, according to J. B. Trend, De Falla accurately judged 
and pleased the taste of the sophisticated audience for which he was 
writing. 

At the first sound of “El Retablo” one knows it is music that belongs 
to mechanical actors—the slow, monotonous, strongly accented bass with 
the “rusty” melody surmounting it. The words of Maese Pedro are sung 
in free, declamatory fashion, without accompaniment. When, later, some 
of the song is accompanied, most of the melodies are confined to a very 
small compass—in fact, often to a single note. There is a section that 
is classic in feeling. Trumpets blow for the court of Charlemagne. Later 
on comes an instrumental section definitely reminiscent of the Spanish 
(or Gypsy) dance, with its rapid heel work. The fuya (escape) is truly 
contrapuntal, or fugal, in style. At the end, the classic and the Spanish 
blend in marked music that grows slower, louder and heavier, and ends 
on a prolonged FFF long after the curtain has descended on Don 
Quijote’s last outburst. De Falla has not written merely puppet music. 
He has created a masterpiece of the marionette theatre. 


Puppet Films for TV 


Fred Freeland 


(Fred Freeland is Production Manager of Galbreath Picture Produc- 
tions, and was formerly TV and Film Director, Ruthrauff and Ryan 
Advertising). 


A “live” puppet show, produced for TV on a regular stage is subject 
to certain restrictions. The motion picture camera liberates and removes 
most of these restrictions. 

Motion picture technique is the careful development of the story, 
step by step. The puppeteer is no longer limited by the dimensions of 
the stage, nor the ability of the audience to see and hear clearly. The 
director is unrushed by a waiting audience. Each scene can be filmed 
separately. Days or even weeks can pass between scenes, should elaborate 
preparation or changes be necessary. There need be no rapid changes to 
avoid audience impatience. 

For the perfectionist, the movie technique has no equal. The artist 
can select and reject in advance of showing his production. It need 
never be exposed to the critics until the performance has all been satis- 
factorily recorded on film, edited and printed for release, with the show 
letter perfect. 

Many producers feel that the absence of an audience is a distracting 
feature when working before the camera. This is no doubt true in many 
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cases. When the show is filmed before a cold, disinterested camera crew 
whose principal concern is technical operation, there is no audience re- 
action to inspire the cast to a more finished production. However, this 
lack of audience can be your most valuable asset. Herein lies the differ- 
ence between presenting an auditorium program and one for TV 
consumption in the living room. 

In a public showing of any play, the audience reaction is mob 
psychology—laughter is contagious—and so are tears. Most members 
of the audience will like the show if they believe the rest of the audience 
likes it. But when the show is seen on the screen of a TV receiver, each 
member of the usually small audience reacts as an individual . . they are 
skeptical . . . they are apt to be critical. Thus the cold, seemingly dis- 
interested studio crew is usually a good test audience, because each 
member will act as an individual. If the performance will hold the crew’s 
interest it is usually an omen that it will do the same when produced in 
the living room. 

A “live” puppet show is presented before a so-called “trapped” 
audience, which has paid admission and gone out of its way to see the 
show. There are no distractions. The performance is in a darkened 
room and receives undivided attention. It is, indeed, a poor show, that 
will compel an audience to get up and walk out. But when that same 
show is on television, the audience can walk out at the flip of a switch. 
On every receiver there is a button marked “Off’’, and there is, in effect, 
another button marked, “Other shows here, and here, and here. If you 
don’t like the one you are seeing now, (for free), why not try this one... . 
or this one... or this one?” Of course, the selector switch does not 
actually say that, but that is certainly what it means to an audience, 
and they turn that selector plenty. 

Any show on TV, live or film, must move, and keep right on moving 
from start to finish to hold the audience. Long drawn out expositions 
of plot will never do on TV, unless dressed up with all sorts of gimmicks 
to hold attention. 

Puppets have been used successfully in many TV films. Producers 
generally agree that there are specific cases where they are superior 
to “live” shows. Generally, there are three basic uses for TV films. 

1. To affect chain distribution, wherein programs or announcements 
are to be seen in many cities at varying times. 

2. To produce programs of diversity containing scenes which could 
not be broadcast from a live studio. 

3. To affect a saving in cost. (Actually many programs on TV films 
can reach a higher degree of perfection and at the same time cost less 
than the same show performed from a “live” studio. 

There are many “live” puppet shows on TV in local markets and the 
better shows, such as Tillstrom’s “Kukla, Fran and Ollie” are carried 
from coast to coast on the networks These shows would gain very little 
by filming, except perhaps freedom for the performers from having to 
follow a rigid broadcast schedule. ; 

Many puppets on film are used for spot announcements. Unfortu- 
nately, TV spot announcements do not afford the puppeteer much satisfac- 
tion in his performance, since they are planned and executed by the 
advertiser or agency which is more interested in seeing the “soap” than 
in producing a good example of the art of puppetry. Incidentally, it 
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might be said, that in these instances, the puppet is used because of the 
grace and charm which the puppet possesses, and it is well to keep in 
mind that whenever using puppets for TV films, they should be used for 
the charming creatures they are, and should never be made to take the 
place of live performers. 

Possibly the best outlet for puppets in TV films is in syndicated 
programs. These are shows made at the syndicators expense with the 
hope that they can be sold for a fraction of the production in enough 
cities to make a profit. 

In planning a show to be filmed for TV there are many angles io be 
considered. One of the most important is the fact that the TV camera is 
color blind, (notwithstanding the current newspaper and FCC publciity 
regarding color television, it is this writer’s opinion that black and white 
TV will be the main stay for several years to come.) 

Even though film can easily be made in color, to get the highest 
degree of clarity and color separation, the films should be done in black 
and white. This poses many problems in the planning of settings. 
Actually it is safest to make the sets in black and white and shades 
of grey. 

While a blue sky and green grass may have a breathtaking effect 
in a setting, in the filming of this set it is very possible that they will 
both turn out the same shade of grey. Whereas if they are originaliy 
painted different shades of grey, the transposition into film will retain 
these shades at approximately the same values. The technical directors 
at any competent film studio can give professional advice on this matter. 

Film being transmitted on TV goes into an entirely different type 
camera at the TV studio than do the live programs. The film TV camera 
has a higher resolving power to show more detail in the picture. The 
images will not “burn in” and stick on the screen if held too long without 
motion, as will a studio live camera. But to gain these advantages there 
have been some sacrifices. 

Cameras used for film transmission in TV are not capable of being 
readily controlled or shaded to accept low key or extremely dark pictures. 
Thus programs should avoid dark scenes and dark settings. While it 
may appear that these scenes are being transmitted in a satisfactory 
manner, actually the camera is operating at a much lower efficiency 
and much picture detail is lost. In the outlying fringe areas of reception 
a great amount of the dark portions of the picture may be covered by 
snow and interference. 

The brightness range of the TV channel is shorter than any other 
medium. This is the system’s inability to transmit at one time pictures 
of great range between their brightest and darkest parts. If a picture 
contains very bright whites, and dark heavy shadows at the same time - 
one or the other will surely be lost. In making a film for TV the camera- 
man will control this range to a certain extent by the type of-film and 
lighting he will use, but the producer of the show can certainly help by 
avoiding dark spots in settings and costumes and, by the same token, 
avoiding spots of extreme brilliance such as sequins, lights, etc. If any 
of the latter is needed for effect - brighten the rest of the setting. 

Television also loses a great amount of picture detail, but this loss 
is noticed least if the performance does not call attention to the fact 
by pointing up small intricate detailing. Puppetry is fortunate in this 
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respect since most detail is drawn bold and over emphasized for the 
small stage. But remember that cameras have big eyes and if they get 
too close the mechanics of the show will begin to show. 

There are other technical intricacies, but they are not stumbling 
blocks. The technical directors at the film studios know many of the 
answers and will be most helpful when the time comes. “The Show’s 
the Thing.” A superb performance will command respect and attention 
in any medium. 


Speaking of Television 


“LIFE WITH SNARKY PARKER” ROLLS ON AND ON 
AS “SCRIPTANOLA” UNROLLS MILES OF SCRIPT 


The staff of Bil Baird’s “Life With Snarky Parker” has begun to 
feed its second mile of paper through their “Scriptanola,” an ingenious 
device developed in the Baird studio to aid puppeteers in the flawless 
delivery of the program’s speech and action. 

To Bil and Cora Baird, the program’s producers, and to Chan Buck, 
chief production assistant, the “Scriptancla” is the biggest television 
development since the plunging neckline. Essentially, it’s a mechanism 
that permits the day’s script to be read from a moving roll of paper, 
close to the stage, instead of from cumbersome, roughly lettered sheets 
of cardboard that stand far back in the shadow of the TV camera. 

Last January, when “Life With Snarky Parker” put the mythical 
western town of Hot Rock on the television map, Bil, his wife and 
partner, Cora, and Miss Buck faced a serious rehearsal problem. With 
the program on the air five days a week, visual prompting was indis- 
pensable to the puppeteers. Sometimes there are as many as six at 
work on the bridge for what amounts to a “mass scene” in puppet drama. 

Hand-lettering an hour and 15 minutes of script on huge sheets of 
cardboard seemed like a man-killing task. To move these sheets fast 
enough to keep ahead of the action in swift scenes like Snarky Parker’s 
wrestling match with Gorgeous Grogan, or Heathcliff’s race with the 
fabulous Whizzbock, would have been well-nigh impossible. 

Putting their heads together, the Bairds, Chan Buck and some of 
the unit’s puppeteering technicians developed the “Scriptanola.” This 
consists of two wooden rods 15% feet long, which span the length of the 
puppet stage just in front of it and below it, out of camera range. These 
rods are attached to two sets of rollers, each set consisting of a feed and 
a take-up. These sets are spaced so that two copies of the script, typed 
on long rolls of paper in a special typewriter, can be unrelled synchron- 
ously, permitting all the puppeteers to follow the script from any portion 
of the bridge. 

The special typewriter has a rig which feeds the continuous roll 
of paper through the machine. The letters are 34’s of an inch high. The 
“Scriptanola” is collapsible and portable. It can be knocked down or 
set up in 10 minutes. Thus it is used not only during the week-long 
rehearsals in Baird’s Puppetown near the Hudson River on Manhattan’s 
West Side, but also for the weekly Television Recording process by which 
the program is broadcast. 
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The actual average distance from a puppeteer’s eye to the “Script- 
anola” roll is about ten feet, a good deal less than the visual span 
required by the “Garbos,” or cardboard prompting cards, so called because 
of their distance and silence. 

For additional convenience in reading, the dialogue of all characters 
played by a single puppeteer, is marked by a distinguishing colored 
crayon line. Thus Bil Baird is green, Cora is blue, etc. 

The biggest advantage of the device is that the puppeteers can 
watch the script and the figures they’re manipulating without shifting 
their line of vision. 


Philip Miles 


Just before going to press, word was received that Philip Miles, 30, 
brother of Henry and Shirley Miles O’Donnel had passed away in the 
Veteran’s Hospital in New York City, after an illness of about two years. 

Phil started puppeteering with the Tatterman Marionettes at the 
Great Lakes Exposition and spent some years with that company. He 
majored in speech at Bowling Green University and received his M.A. 
from Western Reserve. He did some assisting at Bowling Green under 
the direction of Eldon Smith, (formerly Tatterman) and now Head of 
Speech and Theatre Dept. Interested also in the “patter-type” song, he 
wrote some music for the Arthur Godfrey show just before going into the 
hospital. His brother, Henry, is a writer for Arthur Godfrey and his 
sister, Shirley, is now working with Caroline Lutz, at the University 
of Richmond. 

Phil’s personality and friendliness won him many friends among 
P of A members who regret that his promising career ended so early. 


Night Life of the Puppets 


(Part IT) 


Alfred Wallace 


Costumes should be well made, well fitted, and well designed, so 
that they are comfortable to work in, and, look well when the puppeteer 
presents himself to an audience. It is customary these days for all 
puppeteers in theatres and nightclubs to “take a bow” after their 
performance. They should not look disheveled. It will detract from a 
smooth performances. A good simple make-up should be used. A man 
can use an appropriate shade of pancake make-up, easy to apply and 
take off. A woman, of course, should make up as glamourously as 
possible. 

Transportation is an expensive item. It will be considerably 
reduced if the puppeteer owns or can borrow a car to get to and from 
an engagement. Busses will not accept very much baggage and train 
travel is costly. Without one’s own car, the cost of taxis to and from the 
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station should be considered in one’s traveling expenses before accepting 
engagements. Too often after traveling expenses, agents’ fees, food and 
lodging on the road are deducted from the salary offer for a job, there 
will be nothing left “to go on” until the next engagement. It is very 
important to make an accurate estimate of costs before accepting any offer. 

It will not be necessary to carry recordings of musical backgrounds 
for work in theatres and nightclubs. There are always musicians 
engaged to play whatever music is necessary for the whole show. There 
is also a more or less adequate public address system to amplify whatever 
talking and singing is done. It is an advantage for the puppeteers to 
know how to work with a microphone so that what he has to say comes 
across to the audience clearly and effectively. 

Stock arrangements for orchestras can be found in most music shops 
and are inexpensive. An experienced musician can cut, rearrange and 
edit this sheet music to suit the purpose of the puppeteer’s numbers. 
Most stock arrangements are too long or repetitious and need, what is 
called by musicians, “a paste-up job.” Even a well done “paste-up” 
musical arrangement will not be expensive. It should cost between $10 
and $25, depending on the existing union rates in different parts of the 
country. All music for professional performance must be arranged by 
union musicians. Since all professional musicians must belong to the 
various musicians unions, they are not allowed to play music without a 
union label. A professional entertainer who doesn’t observe this practice 
may run the risk of having to perform without music. 

If the puppeteer must use specially arranged music, it will be 
necessary to hire an arranger to write it for him. The union rates vary 
in different parts of the country for this type of work. The local 
musicians’ union headquarters can give the information of the prevailing 
rates in their area for writing, scoring or copying special arrangements. 

The following instrumentation will be serviceable with any combina- 
tion of musicians a puppeteer may encounter in his work. There is no 
standard instrument combination in theatres and nightclubs. It is 
advisable to have one copy each for an orchestra conductor who may also 
play the piano or the violin, 2 violin parts, 3 saxophone parts, 2 trumpet 
parts, and one part each for trombone, drums, and bass violins. 

The puppeteer must know the music of his act perfectly so that he 
can give the musicians the proper instructions for playing his music. He 
should be able to recognize when the orchestra is playing too fast or too 
slowly and whether the various instruments are creating the proper 
effect intended to accent and embellish the movements and stunts of 
his puppets. Remember, too, that musicians are people and sometimes 
sensitive. A most successful relationship between the orchestra and the 
entertainer can be accomplished by patience, good humor and under- 
standing. Most musicians want to help the people or stage to give a 
good performance and they must Jearn the intricacies of the music 
during a brief rehearsal. Be kind to musicians and they will do a much 
better job. ' 

Equipment must be as light weight as possible. It must be durable, 
mobile, flexible, and compact to fit in a large or small performing space 
and be easily transported. It must be designed so that it can be built or 
struck in a short time. Most of the nightclub puppet acts I have seen 


(Continued to page 21.) 
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PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 


THERAPY, BUTTE JUNIOR LEAGUE 

From left to right, Mrs. June Budd Claxton, Mrs. James S. Carrigan, 
Mrs. F. L. Winters. The puppets are repeated in the small insert in order 
to show the facial expression of the puppets, which the Junior Leaguers 
agreed depicted the mental distress of their creators. An interesting 
account of this project is given in this issue. 


FESTIVAL LAB 

Every session of the 1950 Festival and Institute wound up as a “lab” 
session. There were no secrets at the Festival. Professionals and ama- 
teurs shared their experiences. Hundreds of puppets, modern and 
historic, depicting every known type of puppet, were on display thruout 
the Festival in the huge exhibit hall. Crowds gathered back stage as 
soon as each play was over, and for the next hour or so, it was “open 
session” for everyone. Here a group of Festival members examine the 
Tatterman Marionettes as Ruth and Wm. I. Duncan answer questions. 


DANCERS 

Dorothy Rankin of Peabody, Mass. exhibited these two handsome 
puppets at the Festival. Since 1945, when she produced a children’s 
show for her daughter’s birthday party and became a puppet enthusiast 
many fine puppets have originated from her workshop. 


THE NELSONS 

This page is a tribute to a wonderful family of puppeteers, the 
Edward (Nick) Nelson’s of Chicago. Mr. Nelson began his puppet career 
in 1899, touring vaudeville circuits with his wife and family from 1909- 
1923 as Belmont’s Manikins. Six children played in the acts and the 
three pictured had marionette acts of their own. The two boys, Arthur 
and Bobby have both passed away in the last five years. Lorainne still plays 
the Chicago area. Their work covers a wide variety of pantomines, 
Punch and Judy, marionette repertory of children’s classics, advertising 
shows, nightclub acts, department store shows and the production of 
puppets for the famous Kungsholm Theatre, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1947. Mr. Nelson is now devoting most of his time to rebuilding of 
puppets for the re-opening of the Kungsholm, which hopes to have its 
premiere early in April. 


TV WITH RALPH CHESSE’ 

Backstage with Ralph Cheese’, on Station KCO-TV, San Francisco, 
Calif. He is seen here operating “The Old Timer,” popular ballad singer 
as the camera swings into action. Ralph Cheese’ has gained an enviable 
record as a producer of adult drama with marionettes. 
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ALICE IN PHILCOLAND 


Johnny Faust of Baltimore, Md., sends this close up of his latest 
advertising show. We hope to hear more of his work at a later date. 


DICK WESTON and “EDDIE O’CONNOR” 

Dick, (and Eddie too), are members of the P of A “younger set.” 
Dick writes, “Eddie was made by Mr. Stevens, but Lem Williams and 
John Shirley are now helping me build a brand new “Eddie.” 


(Continued from page 11.) 


can be packed and ready to move in fifteen or twenty minutes. Metal 
frames of duraluminum or thin-walled steel tubing seem to be most 
practical. Hand puppeteers will need some kind of masking, but string 
puppeteers often use the actual stage floor with proper lighting to 
minimize their presence and to accent the puppets. Puppets and 
equipment should be carefully packed with enough padding to keep 
things from rattling, chipping, bending, and breaking. Tempered black 
fibre telescope cases are best made to order to fit your equipment 
exactly. These are inexpensive compared to the other kinds of casings 
and are a one time investment. I still use fibre cases I bought seven 
years ago. 

Theatres and nightclubs light their shows with permanently installed 
equipment so that it is unnecessary to carry any lighting equipment 
except special effects like flash pots or ultra-violet light. It will be 
helpful to work out a cue sheet if you need more than one lighting 
effect, and will simplify explaining the cues to the stage electrician. It is 
advisable to use simple effects to avoid making serious mistakes during a 
performance. 

It may be obvious but practical advice to make every effort to be 
in the good graces of the stage technicians in the theatre and the waiters 
and busboys in the nightclubs. Their moral and actual support during 
a performance can make the difference between “going over” or fizzling. 
A puppeteer or any entertainer is just another employee in these places. 
Very often, a performer will succeed in a nightclub only because the 
waiters, busboys, bartenders and the rest of the crew like the person in 
the spotlight well enough to take time from their work to applaud and 
“start the audience off.” A loyal claque never does any harm. 

And, finally, the eternal question——‘‘what makes a good act?” 
There is no answer or key or sure-fire formula. If there were, I would 
probably be doing it myself instead of writing about it! Successful 
performance in nightclub puppetry requires originality, experience, 
showmanship and hard work, especially hard work. An act with a new 
approach and special features can succeed. George Prentis makes his 
stage entrance with an oversized suitcase which opens with a complete 
Punch and Judy stage. He does a fine, fast moving performance with 
many humorous bits of slapstick. He ends his show, neatly collapses 
his equipment in seconds in view of the audience and bows off to a 
hearty response. Frank Paris presents his large, beautiful puppets, master- 
fully manipulated, and authentic dance routines. He often uses portrait 
puppets of well known movie personalities. Walton and O’Rourke always 
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give an excellent performance with mechanically perfect marionettes 
and gadget props. They get consistently successful results from their 
fine showmanship, wit and satire. One pair of puppeteers does its whole 
act in a.flourescent light. 

Dancing skeletons, jugglers, clowns, opera singers, piano players, 
rhumba dancers and striptease numbers with puppets have been done to 
death. Most of these ideas have been very well done by a few puppeteers 
but more often they have been presented badly. Audiences from here to 
the Fiji Islands have seen them over and over again and are not likely 
to be very enthusiastic about the same old stuff. The material used 
should have unity and continuity. If the old material is used it should 
have a new, novel and surprise approach. Bill and Cora Baird used 
three amusing cats singing an Andrew Sisters song. It was their most 
popular number when they played in nightclubs. A good vaudeville- 
nightclub act needs a great deal of action and puppet business and 
minimizes talking. Although many puppeteers have used much 
material, the possibilities are infinite depending only on the ingenuity, 
imagination and skill of the puppeteer. There is always a need for a 
better puppet show. Perhaps, those who are just starting will go farther 
than the “old-timers.” At least, it will be easier for them to learn their 
craft with so many excellent sources of information offered to the novice 
through the Puppeteers of America. 


Puppets for Mental Therapy 
Butte Junior League 


Introducing a puppetry program to mental patients is a weird, 
sometimes frightening, but, in the end result, a rewarding experience. 
Three members of the Junior League of Butte taught the marionette 
art for one year at the Montana State Hospital for the Insane at the 
express request of Dr. Gladys Holmes, hospital clinical director. Their 
recollections of the year are interspersed with both shudders and sighs 
of satisfaction. The three, Lu Murray, Madeleine Carrigan and Bonnie 
Winter, responded to Dr. Holmes’ request with misgivings. They started 
the training course “blind”, comforted only by the fact that the patients 
with whom they would deal had witnessed marionette shows and so 
were not unfamiliar with them. 

They began by showing the patients a marionette and demonstrating 
its manipulation. They chose a story appealing to the majority of their 
students and then slowly felt their way along. While men patients lost 
themselves in the fascination of fashioning puppet bodies and carving 
hands, the women were taught to cast and complete the heads. As the 
work developed, those not particularly interested in the marionette 
construction phase turned to working on a script, painting props or 
sewing costumes. 

The three instructors found that dealing with mental patients was 
in many ways unique in their puppetry experience. It required infinitely 
more patience than anything they had ever done. It took strong emotional 
control to overcome the initial feeling of alarm which is an almost 
automatic reaction to the mentally unbalanced. It took even a greater 
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effort to fight off the depression which a lengthy session with them 
often produced. 

As the patients advanced in the course, the instructors learned that 
teaching them was largely a matter of watching their moods. Those 
who seemed temporarily indifferent were ignored until they once again 
displayed interest. The importance of never attempting to force the 
attention of a mental patient and of having an attendant present at all 
times was a costly lesson. One cold winter afternoon as the class session 
began a nurse brusquely urged a sullen young woman from her corner 
retreat to the center of activity and then left the room. Moments later 
the distraught patient flung the marionette materials from her and 
attacked one of the three volunteers. As tension and fear gripped the 
inexperienced teachers one of the patients quietly glided to a telephone 
and summoned help. It was the only really unpleasant incident during 
the project. 

Dr. Holmes had told the Junior Leaguers from the beginning that 
the women patients “loved dolls.” This initial advantage eventually 
appeared to be somewhat disadvantageous. The women developed an 
intense possessiveness and they hated to part with their new marionettes 
to go on to the next stage of the program. Getting beyond construction 
was difficult and required the exhaustive patience which is synonymous 
with teaching mental patients. The instructors were harrassed by the 
students’ abnormal and aggravating insistence on detail. Virtually every 
one of the patients had a perfectionist attitude toward the marionette 
work. The men painstakingly fashioned fingernails on the wooden 
hands and then demanded that they be painted and polished. Some 
women completed puppet heads after weeks of work, then stubbornly 
destroyed them to start over again because of some minor or imaged 
flaw. 

Perhaps the oddest thing about the marionettes eventually produced 
was their uncanny resemblance to the patients themselves. Mrs. Murray, 
Mrs. Carrigan and Mrs. Winter fancied they saw something of the 
disturbance within the patients worked out and transferred by them into 
the inanimate dolls. Three of the marionettes made at the hospital are 
pictured and in the facial expression of each there is something 
slightly mad. 

In the year of work, climaxed by an all-patient show, the pioneers 
taught hospital staff members to carry on. Their recollections highlight 
one instance as proof that the program was rewarding. A girl in her 
late teens came to every class. She was a manic-depressive. Her melan- 
choly never lifted in all the days that she plodded through work in 
which others showed both interest and pleasure. On the day her 
marionette was completed she studied it with something like surprise. 
She tried manipulating it hesitantly and for the first time the three 
instructors saw her smile. The marionette danced and she laughed. 
“That made it all worth whiie,” Mrs. Murray recalls. 

Dr. Holmes, as spokesman for the staff, had more to say. She lauded 
the marionette program for its “unquestionable educational, entertainment 
and therapeutic value.” She was impressed with the hobby-like interest 
patients developed in various aspects of producing a show from the 
ground up. Puppetry became a part of the state hospital routine. 
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For puppeteers interested in a similar project the Butte women 
caution that it is sometimes almost unbearably depressing; that you 
must never let down your guard, be without an attendant or “forget 
where you are; that you must be extremely patient.” Having sounded 
the warnings they’ll tell you that they never did a job which they were 
satisfied gave more pleasure or did more good than the introduction of 
puppetry to the state hospital. The hospital staff will second the 
conclusion. 


International 
Puppet News 





Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin 


(This design for Unima (Union Internationale des Marionettes) was 
made years ago by Ivo Puhonny, the famous puppet master of Baden- 
Baden. The device has continued to represent the International puppet 
organization, which up to the last world war held congresses in various 
European cities. A post-war meeting was planned for Prague, but no 
report of it has been received.) 


We are grateful to Jozef Contryn for the article he sent, from which 
these notes are translated: 

In 1947 two societies for the promotion of the puppet theatre were 
organized. One, in Antwerp, was limited in activity, another, the 
National Federation of Puppeteers, was founded by Armand Suls, Jan 
de Schuyter and Jan Brugmans. It sponsored a convention in which the 
best puppet theatres of the country participated, established an Academy, 
and published nine extremely interesting numbers of “Messenger.” With 
the Federation were affiliated some fifty puppet theatres scattered about 
the country. But, alas, all this was like a brilliant meteor, and at the 
end of a few months the whole thing collapsed. 

Meanwhile, the first number of a new revue, “The Marionette 
Theatre” (Het Poppenspel) appeared in Mechelen under the editorship 
of Louis Contryn with correspondents in a number of foreign countries 
including the United States. Its purpose is to revive the old popular art 
of the marionette and to encourage new developments; to be a guide for 
amateurs, professionals, and enthusiasts; to focus attention on this branch 
of cultural activity which boasts an ancient lineage. It publishes old 
plays which, through the years, have lost none of their sparkle, together 
with adaptations of legends, seasonal plays, and the scripts of contem- 
porary authors. It presents technical details as well as philosophical 
discussions on various phases of the puppet theatre. At first published 
in mimeographed form, “Het Poppenspel” has now acquired a pleasant 
printed form at which holds its own with English and American 
publications. 
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Around fifty marionette theatres are operating in homes, schools, 
and recreation centers, while several excellent troupes play throughout 
the country, among them “Den Uyl” of Bruges, “Pats” of Antwerp, “Het 
Limburgs Poppenspel” of Neerpelt, and “Spelleke van Tijl” of the 
National Theatre of Belguim. 

Never in former times has there been the least interest in marionettes 
in university circles, but lately Miss G. van den Heuvel, a student of 
German philology, devoted her thesis to the marionette play in the Low 
Countries. At the 18th Congress of Philologists some special sessions 
were devoted to the marionette theatre. Dr. Paul de Keyser has 
published some studies on the subject, and Dr. Robert Guiette has edited 
a book, “Marionnettes de Tradition Populaire.” (Note: This volume, in 
French, contains an excellent selection of pictures, with accounts of 
the traditional puppet theatre in various Belgian cities). 

During the last winter season “The Troubadours”, a marionette 
theatre of Alost, organized a convention in which seven Belgian and one 
Dutch group participated. The latter won the prize which was offered 
by the town. 

Thanks to Jan Brugmans, the director of “Zonnebloem” in Antwerp, 
two series of eight two-hour lessons in puppet making were given. Last 
June, 72 students received their certificates and 200 of their puppets 
were exhibited. Mechelen and other towns are offering similar courses 
this winter. : 

In the old traditional Walloon puppet theatres there is only limited 
activity—today one theatre in Liege still gives shows, whereas in 1902 
there were fifty. The old Toone of Brussels still plays every night in 
the Puppet Cellar, and Carlo Speder continues to present his marionette 
the Puppet Cellar, and Carlo Speder continues to present his marionettes 
to the youngsters. 

It is believed that the time has come to form in Belgium a strong 
organization of amateurs and professionals, of traditional and modern 
puppet theatres. Plans for such a society are in the making. Before 
long, puppetry in the Low Countries will achieve a degree of success and 
prosperity heretofore unknown. 


Regional Activities 


Perhaps the most exciting activity in the field of Puppetry at the 
moment is in Augusta, Georgia, where the “Puppet Playhouse”, built 
and directed by Miss Louisa Mustin is rushing toward its formal opening. 
This achievement is the direct result of the vision and civic mindedness 
of Miss Mustin, who became imbued with the idea of the “Playhouse” 
and is carrying her dream to its completion. 

Traveling to the P of A Festival this summer, Miss Mustin completed 
her staff by adding Phil Molby and Gail Januzzi, both P of A members, 
and the actual work soon got under way. Newspapers, radio stations, 
all joined in giving splendid publicity and ground breaking ceremonies 
were attended by the Mayor, Chamber of Commerce officials, and rep- 
resentatives of various theatre and civic groups. 

The “Playhouse,” designed by Phil Molby, will be used for puppet 
productions exclusively. It is said to be most unique in design but 
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extremely functional, and will have the latest and most efficient equip- 
ment for all types of puppet shows. It has a seating capacity of 275, 
with a good line of vision from all points, perfect accoustics, and excellent 
lighting facilities. 

The opening adult production will be “The Emperor Jones” and for 
the children, “Jimmy, in the Land of Mer.” Future productions are listed 
in “Under the Bridge.” 

Miss Mustin is to be congratulated for initiating and carrying this 
project thru to completion. The P of A wishes her and her associates 
every success, and she may be assured of visits from all P of A members 
who travel to the South in the Future. 


In the Northwest, the Seattle Puppet Club with Mrs. R. B. Robbins 
as chairman, sponsored a highly successful regional Puppet Festival in 
co-operation with the Seattle Public Library last June. It was widely 
attended, Mrs. Robbins reports, a total registration of 135 for the 
lectures, demonstrations and shows: Three professional groups contributed 
shows,—The Williams Maricnettes, Don George and Aurora Valentinetti. 
Plans are underway for future activities. 


Helen Farum, Lem and Mary Williams and John Shirley tell us 
that plans already under way for a regional Festival under the direction 
of the Twin City Puppeteers next summer. It will be held at the 
University of Minnesota following the P of A Festival and Institute at 
Oxford, Ohio. More about this later. 


The Cincinnati Junior League has initiated a new puppetry project 
and is taking advantage of its proximity to Oxford. They now spend 
one day a month in a workshop at the new P of A office. 


Nicholas Nelson writes that the new Kongsholm Marionette Qpera 
Theatre is well under way and that it will probably be ready to open by 
April. It is being built at an initial cost of about $300,000. There will 
be “nothing like it in this country or any other,” according to Nicholas. 


What amounts to almost a Regional meeting takes place in August 
when the North Side Chicago Puppet Guild, plus a few others, gather 
at Nicholas Nelson’s summer cottage in Michigan. They get together 
annually to “boost puppets and the P of A”, according to Ray Fenton. 


“Moppets and Puppets”, a most impressive exhibit which celebrated 
the opening of the Childrens Museum in connection with the Denver 
Art Museum, featured puppets from all parts of the world, many loaned 
by P of A members. Spence Gilmore says, “The puppets were beautiful 
and tastfully displayed and the sets were stunning and dramatic.’ The 
P of A is receiving widespread appreciation and publicity thru out the 
area. The Gilmores, Garnet Haskins, Otto Bach, Betty Theodorides and 
George Bethune all contributed to making the exhibit a success. 


John Conway, of Toronto, Canada writes, “There is quite a bit of 
interesting puppet activity here. As usual of course, Canadians neglect 
to tell the world what they are doing.” He has promised to tell it for 
them in the next issue. 
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You Should Know 


From time to time people write in asking that professional shows 
be recommended to them. Neither the Journal nor the P of A can 
officially recommend specific companies. Here is a case where, you 
might keep in mind the old saying, “Advertising always pays.” 


Memberships in the P of A make good Christmas presents. Remember 
the rates. Adult, $3.50. Junior, (under 18) $2.00. Group memberships, 
7.50. 


“Puppetry Journal” is published six times a year, Aug. 1, Oct. 1, 
Dec. 1, Feb. 1. Apr. 1, and June 1. Copy, photographs and ads should be 
in the Journal office the first of the month preceeding publication. No 
exceptions possible. 


Your name will be removed from the Journal mailing list when your 
membership expires. You will receive advance notice from the Executive 
Office in time to renew. If you wish to keep a complete file of Journals, 
do not let your membership lapse. It is impossible to guarantee back 
issues. 


The Journal or Executive office should be notified immediately of 
your change of address. Journals, entered as second class matter, can 
not be forwarded. However, returned Journals will be held until a new 
address is received. 


The P of A Executive Office is no longer an office in name only. 
Western College has set aside one of the very fine rooms in Clausn 
Hall for the exclusive use of the P of A. It is now a fully equipped 
office, and is manned by a staff of efficient Western College co-eds, 
directed by Ruth and William 1. Duncan. A great deal of credit is due 
these students who will take over some of the burden of mailing, packing 
exhibits, etc. The co-operation of Pres. Wm. Henderson in the establish- 
ment of this office has done much to expedite the P of A efficiency. 


P of A has either memberships or applications for memberships from 
Turkey, Sweden, Africa, Germany, Brazil, Japan, and many from Canada. 
In addition exchange Journals go out to England, Austria, Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, Scotland, Argentina, Spain, Mexico, France, Yugoslavia, 
Belgium, Germany and Japan. 


The “British Puppet Theatre” now carries a page called, “Our U. S. 
Mail.” In addition to letters and notes gleaned from the “Puppetry 
Journal,” each issue has carried articles from American puppeteers. 
It is published six times a year for $2.00 and well worth the price. 














The Rufus Rose Marionettes premiered their new musicale comedy, 
“The Ant and The Grasshopper,” at the Hagerstown, Md., High School 
Auditorium Nov. 15th and 16th. Music, voices, sound effects and even 
and even a narrator are recorded on tape. Some of the puppets for 
this show were on exhibit at the Festival in Oxford last summer, and 
were used in making a movie at the Rose studio between then and the 
premiere date ...Kukla, Fran and Ollie’s first RCA Victor record 
album is entitled “Happy Mother Goose.” Their next one will be titled 
“Kukla, Fran and Ollie” and will consist of songs featured on the 
program ... Virginia Austin (Clippo’s mama) did a number of special 
puppet shows on NBC’S experimental color television station in the 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington D. C. 

The Bernard Paul’s are completing their third year of «continous 
TV programs. Whew! Can you appreciate how much work there is to 
producing forty plays in a row, and on schedule? ... The Otto Kunzes 
of Brooklyn have signed with the American Bankers Association for a 
series of movies, (first to be done as stage shows) about things like 
inflation, panic buying, public relations, a school program etc... The 
U. S. army bought Otto’s “Broken Strings” (the “Bee Bank” film we 
saw at the Fest), put a Japanese sound track on it, and it will be shown 
to the Japanese people. Now ain’t that something? ... Frank Paris 
was at the Palace for a week in Sep. . . Lynn Roberts of Sue Hasting’s 
Marionettes is doing film shorts for TV. Frank Paris wrote some script 
and made a puppet for a commercial for her, and Al Wallace and George 
Nelle’ helped with some animation. George’s Marionette Repretory 
Theatre tours “Beauty and the Beast” thru the midwest in Oct. and Nov. 

Al’s show is on a Western tour until Nov., then South and Midwest 
to March. Meanwhile, he will do four Christmas store shows. 

Vivien Keogh and Edward Cumming, the Canadian puppeteers, did 
a series of folk legends at the Royal Ontario Museum Theatre last spring 

Aug. 25 thru Sept. 9 at the Canadian National Exposition they did 
the fourth in a series of advertising shows for CIL, the Canadian branch 
of Dupont, featuring Nancy Nylon, (a hand puppet) and assisted by 
Edwin Gilcher, (a person) of Cherry Plain, N. Y.... The Zeigler 
Marionette Theatre, N. Y. City played Martha’s Vineyard on Aug. 11. 
What a program of variety numbers they have! Murder scene from 
“Macbeth”, Epilogue to “Amphitryon”, Edwardian elocutionists, parodies, 
satires, burlesques, whee! Sounds wonderful! Seems that the Zeigler 
brothers do the show, and the puppets are made by Mme. Polivanov. 

MGM has commissioned puppeteers Cora and. Bil Baird to make up 
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a “Leo, the Lion” puppet . . . Marion Myers is doing a Christmas show 
in the Exhibit Center in the duPont Bldg. in Wilmington, Del. . . . Henry 
Bockwoldt of Hamburg, Germany, wrote up the Festival for the “Morgen- 
post” which used a picture of Hazelle’s puppets, and for “Der Komet” 
which used as a cover a four column cut of Marjorie Shanafelt mit ihren 
“siamesichen Tanzern.” Good for Henry! We all appreciate his efforts 
in popularizing the P of A abroad, but I have a gripe. Not against 
Henry, but against the “Morgenpost.” Whereas “Der Komet” did fine by 
the Hartford J. League in referring to “Nestor, das sprechende Pferd,” I 
object to.der Morgenpost calling him “Nestor, der sprechende Hund.” 
Hund indeed! Hmmmmf! 

Joe (Bammy) Price, Decatur, Ala., played the Railroad Convention 
last summer ... is booked at Loveman’s in Chatanooga for the Christmas 
holdiays. Also built some night club acts for work with a band... 
Lewis Parsons (Shelby, Mich.) still mimeoing a swell magazine for 
sub-teeners, called the “Puppeteer”, full or grand news and views for 
the short-snorters. You can have copies of this grand enthusiasm free 
by just asking for it at Box 56. I want my name on the mailing list, 
even tho my connection with the lollypop set is only that of a chaperon. 
Ahem! 

Gail Januzzi (than whose puppets there are for me no whicher!) 
wrote burbingly from Augusta, Ga., about Louisa Mustin’s Playhouse, 
while it was a’building last Sep: “We go down every day and watch the 
walls rising, then we rush home, inspired and work like dogs. The 
Playhouse will open with “Emperor Jones”, and “Jimmy in the Land of 
Mer,” . . . Dec. . . “Dicken’s Christmas Carol,” “the Gargoyle and the 
Angel,” and “The Little Lost Angel.” Jan. brings “M’Lord Feathertop,” 
and “Pemberthy Pig’s Problem.” For Feb. the “Tempest,” and “The 
Snow Queen.” The stage is for string, hand and rod and shadows. A 
double bridge and Heavenly days, two firehouse poles to slide down from 
the bridge. 

Wilhelmina Hedde, supervisor of speech in the Dallas schools gets 
all kind of space for her activities in the Oak Cliff Tribune and an article 
in the Oct. Players Magazine. In the latter, she wrote up both the 
Festival and the Institute. The impression is that she had a swell 
time. . . From Germany, Walter Buttner reports that annual Festivals 
have been held in that country since the re-founding of the Puppetry 
organization there at the close of the war. .. Spence Gilmore, Denver, 
visited Kukla, Fran and Ollie in Chicago, saw a telecast and yaked with 
George Latshaw. . . The Gilmores built a new show to open the Denver 
Children’s museum Oct. 1, besides doing lots of birthday shows and 
readying a Christmas show titled “Santa Claus and the Mischievous 
Mouse” . . Barbara Amundson, Dallas, got a nice three column spread 
in a “New Yorker” type publication down there. She didn’t get in 
any mention of the P of A, but she sure embellished the page with her 
pitcher. Rrrrrrrroufffff! ... 

Rod Young, after full recovery from the concussion suffered at the 
Puppetry Institute, was advised against college this year, but told that 
he might “work at something he would enjoy.” He reports enjoying 
very much his work as a puppeteer on Don and Ruth Gilpin’s “Woody 
Willow” show at station WSB-TV in Atlanta .. . Art Zapel, Journal staff, 
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and WOWO, underwent a serious operation on his arm for a nerve condi- 
tion. We are hoping for a speedy recovery. .. Margaret Bennington, 
Bloomington, Ill., who attended the Puppetry Institute is teaching aduit 
classes in puppetry, Girl Scouts and Kiwanis sponsored groups in addition 
to giving a round of puppet shows and taking care of family Billy, 
Peggy, Pat and Mike to say nothing of teacher husband. Going to hear 
big things from that gal some day. . . “Playmaking,” by Winifred Ward 
of Northwestern, a textbook used in creative drama courses, recommends 
puppetry over and over again. Josie Robbins and Mrs. Bracher have 
just completed a new book, “Bible Marionettes” planned to help teachers 
of grade school age children in Sunday School classes and Vacation Bible 
Schools. 


The Aug. 23 N. Y. Post says: “Rembrant Films has obtained the 
Western Hemisphere rights to “The Emperor’s Nightingale”, full-length 
feature in color starring puppet characters. Based on Hans Christian 
Anderson’s fairy tale, the film was made in Prague under the direction 
of Jiri Trnka, European puppeteer, and will have a narrative by poetess 
Phyllis McGinley. A late Fall premiere is scheduled.” Phyllis McGinley 
is a New Yorker Magazine contributor. 


The Jupiter Puppets of Wichita have been enjoying doing Safety 
Programs for County Fairs. The Palmer Martin Marionettes have three 
years ahead of them with the Antrim Agency. They’re currently doing 
Ali Baba, building Dick Whittington, and planning Don Quiote! Oscar's 
Southern Puppeteers, (Edwin H. Isentrout,,Mgr.) has been working at the 
Moulin Rouge, a night spot in the French Quarter of New Orleans, for 
six years! What a run! He works over the bar and kids with the 
customers - all very informal and entertaining. 


Val Hanna, St. Petersburg. Fla., was in New York City during August, 
looking the puppet situation over. Hans W. von Gruenewaldt, Bernau 
a.C.H., Germany, writes: “I am woodcarver and puppet maker for the 
Munich Marionette Theatre, and would like to know if there is a demand 
for German hand-carved marionettes in America. I could supply either 
standard types, or create special characters. At your request, I could 
furnish you with photos of my work.” 

John E. Vary, of Cambridge University (England) and the Merlin 
Marionettes, spent two months in Spain in the summer of 1949 to study 
the “Minor Forms of Spanish Drama with Special Reference to Puppets,” 
a subject for which his work and his hobby make him singularly well 
prepared. 

Sebastian Gasch’s book, Titeres y Marionetas, on contemporary 
puppetry in Spain, has been very popular: however, it contains, unfort- 
unately, some errors because the publisher did not submit the proofs for 
correction. Nevertheless, the book is the first of its kind published in 
Spain and should do something to put Spanish puppetry on the map and 
hence add to the popularity of puppetry in other countries. 

Archie Eliott, Cleveland, is trying to form a puppetry guild in that 
city, with maybe a permanent meeting place later on, and the possibility 
of sponsoring some professional companies. Atta boy, Arch! ... The 
Reading (Pa.) Jr. League mimeoed a swell fest-report by Arlene Stern- 
bergh. Seems that she liked the Fest., and that her very nice husband 
is now embroiled in League puppet activities. (Other League husbands 
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please note!) Good night, Arlene ... The Exec. Sec. tells me that we 
now number more than Seven Hundred! My daily mail does not quite 
record the doings of each of you. Therefore, some one is reneging. Come 
on now — what are you doing? Tell it to 

STEVE 

Middlebury, Indiana. 














SPOOL PUPPETS AND KITS 


(an attractive gift for children over 8) 


MOPPY, the Clown, and material kit for dog.............- $3.95 ppd. in U. S. 
FLOPPY, the dog, and material kit for clown.............. $3.95 ppd. in U. S. 
3% sales tax in Ohio No C. O. D's. 


THE PUPPET HOUSE 


2667 Losantiville Rd., Cincinnati, 13, O. 





colorful handpuppets in unusual reportoire 


YORK PUPPET THEATRE 


ON TOUR 
Spring ’51 New England to Illinois JOHN CONWAY 
Winter '51-'52 Coast to Coast 32 Elgin Toronto 5 Ont. 





There are many booksellers in the U. S., but only one specializing in Puppetry. 
Current books supplied from stock. Out of print tities, if not on hand searched 
for without extra charge. 


LAWRENCE R. MAXWELL - BOOKS 


45 Christopher St., Wa. 9-3494 
New York, 14, N. Y. Open 2 ’till 10. 





SARAH KITCHEN STUDIO 
BLACK MOUNTAIN, NORTH CAROLINA 
Makes Puppets, Hand or String, aiso Animal Puppets 
Combines skill with imagination. 


Write for prices. 
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THE TATTERMAN 
MARIONETTES 


Available From Coast 
to Coast 


1A 


Programs of Distinction 
for Audiences of All Ages 


Twenty-Eighth Season 


LEONARD THEATRE 
WESTERN COLLEGE 


Oxford . Ohio 


PUPPETMOLD 


(A Pure Natural Latex 
Casting Compound) 


Produces flexible puppet 
heads with mobile 
expressions. 
$3.50 a qt. - $11.00 a gal 


PERMAFLEX 


Plastic Lacquer 
A transparent clear flex- 
ible coating for painting 
features on Puppetmeld. 
Can be made any shade 
by addition of oil colors. 
$1.00 per pint 


POLYMER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


5920 Carthage Avenue 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 











for ADULT drama 


THE STEVENS 
MARIONET THEATER 


offers 
The Nativity 
The Passion Play 


Joan Of Arc 
Macbeth & The Shrew 


for ANY audience 
the 


STEVENS PUPPETS 


offer variety and fun 


Write 


Middlebury, Indiana 


for dates and prices. 








Wallace Puppets 


Present their gay, witty, 
charming 


THE FORGETFUL 
FOREST 


from coast to coast. 


For information contact: 


ALFRED WALLACE 
109 Christopher St., 
N. Y. 14, N. Y. 














